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by the presence, in the convent library, of certain Jan-
senistic works.
The convent theatre with its ample collection of costumes
could hardly come under the category of a monastic
" obedience/' though we know that it laid a heavy tax
upon the girls* free time, a tax which they paid willingly
enough, however, even consecrating to it the hours of
recreation. Witnessed by a brilliant gathering and dis-
cussed, probably, in court and princely home, the dramatic
and choric performances took a most serious place in the
thoughts and enthusiasm of the pupils.
Although Helene tells us the hours of her classes, like a
real schoolgirl she has but little to say of their contents.
She draws a dreary picture of her first efforts to learn to
write, showing how the power of thought and expression
outran the development of mechanical proficiency in the
mercurial little Pole. But if we cannot expect from her a
detailed analysis of the curriculum, we derive evidence that
her education was not lacking in cultural elements and in
solid grounding. The teaching that could enable a child of
ten to express herself so limpidly and so vivaciously could
hardly be characterised as inefficient or sterile. Helene's
diary is enthralling, clear, balanced, consistent, alive. The
little writer's personality looks out from its pages, wilful and
worldly, but with all the intrinsic lovableness of childhood
still clinging about her. She is wonderfully candid in her
self-judgments, and enables us to see the character-training
resulting from life with other girls and in the monastic
environment. Spoiled and difficult to get on with when
first she arrives, she learns by contact with others how to
adapt herself to her surroundings. We see the influence
her friends have upon her, and how she ponders on all
events. She notices, for instance, how her companions